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Announcing... 








NEW BENEFITS 


IN YOUR 


KEA LIFE PLAN 


...at no extra cost to you 





Following a policy of passing along to its members any financial 
gains secured through a favorable experience, the Kentucky Education 
Association, in cooperation with the Minnesota Mutural Life Insurance 
Company, now includes a 


DOUBLE ACCIDENTAL DEATH BENEFIT 


in all KEA Life Plan policies, effective September 1, 1960. This means 
that, in case of death by accidental means, the amount payable to your 
beneficiaries will be doubled, including any dividend coverage you 


might have. 
In addition the 20 PER CENT DIVIDEND COVERAGE, also provided 
: at no extra cost to you, will be continued at least until January 1, 1962. 


In other words . . . 
Pay the regular premium on a $3000 or $5000 life insurance policy 


. . . and receive coverage of 
$3600 or $6000 in case of death by ordinary means 
or $7200 or $12,000 in case of death by accidental means 


For further information and postage-free application blanks, write: 


KEA LIFE PLAN, 2303 South Third Street, Louisville 8, Ky. 











Kentucky Education Association 


DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 
SPECIAL MEETING 


Louisville Kentucky Hotel 
December 9-10, 1960 
_ Saturday & Sunday —Noon till Noon 


Called by the KEA Board of Directors, at the direction of the 
last Delegate Assembly, to consider a 1962 Legislative Program 











IT tS TRADITION AIL 





for “Mr. Tom Turkey” to have an accident 
this time of year . . . But if YOU sutter an 


accident or illness YOUR income stops! 


HELP ASSURE AN UNINTERRUPTED INCOME 
THROUGH 


your KEA TEACHER GROUP INSURANCE 


(FOR DETAILS HAVE YOUR SUPERINTENDENT WRITE) 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


LOCAL OFFICE 
202 FRANCIS BLDG. — 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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OUTSTANDING LAIDLAW PUBLICATIONS 
ADOPTED FOR USE IN KENTUCKY 


HEALTH 


THE NEW ROAD TO HEALTH SERIES 


Grades 1 - High School—Byrd—Jones—Landis—Morgan 


Completely New 

Full-size, Full-color Teachers’ Edition 
Balanced Content 

Motivates Good Health Practices 


ARITHMETIC 
THE UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


Grades 1 - 8—McSwain—Ulrich—Cooke ai 
A Step-By-Step Teaching Plan me me = “4 
Planned Reteaching and Maintenance : 
A Functional Problem Solving Plan 


Abundant Opportunities for Practice 
DRIVER EDUCATION 


WHEN YOU TAKE THE WHEEL 


Strasser—Eales—Zaum—Mushlitz 
Outstanding Experienced Authors 
Completely New 
Four Color Illustrations 
Authentic Content 


Your LAIDLAW Representatives — Hugh Eblen — Carlos Lannom 


LAIDLAW [3 BROTHERS 


Thatcher & Madison River Forest, Illinois 
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KEA BOARD 
OF 


DIRECTORS 


Following are excerpts from the 
minutes of the meeting of the KEA 
Board of Directors on September 23 
and 24. 


1. Heard a report on NEA activities 
and membership by Talton K. Stone, 
NEA Director from Kentucky. 


2. Recognized members of the staff 
for the purpose of reporting on the 
salary committee, drive-in workshops, 
Kentucky School Journal, and the KEA 
Insurance programs. . 


3. Authorized the President to ap- 
point a committee to work with a 
committee representing the Kentucky 
Bankers Association in drafting a plan 
whereby teachers could better utilize 
the services of the banks. 


4. Expressed appreciation to Robert 
Worden, Associated Industries of Ken- 
tucky, for his report on the tax situa- 
tion in Kentucky. 


Please turn to page 20 


Directory 
of 
Advertisers 


Audio Visual Research 


Benefic Press 

Penson “Ooien Go. i.) be ose 23 
oT gb se SO: Pe a 27 
Educators Mutual Life Ins. Co. ....... 29 
Europe Summer Tours 

Field Enterprises Educational Corp. ... 
Kentucky Petroleum Council 

Laidlaw Bros. 

Mason Candies 
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Peterson System 

pee -haebce. Cae fs. so dias 05S 28 
W.. Ti. Rodebede Gore is oe 26 
EET ORES | rc Sane a RPh oe en 25 
Study Abroad 

Dr. Carlos Sanchez 

University of Kentucky ............ C.4 
Wes We rimlee: Jeti Cb. 2325.8... 255..258% 3 
Webster Publishing Co. ............ 23 
Washington National Ins. Co. ........ 1 
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IMAGINE 


YOUR DELIGHT when the boys and 


girls from your room put on the best entertainment 
of the year. All accomplished with Anderson's 
fascinating new little book of tricks. 


It’s a program in which everyone 
in room participates. There can be 
25 principals and as many others 
as there are can take part and all 
can feel important. 

The entire program is based on 
Anderson’s book called How To BE 
A JUNIOR MAGICIAN. Book gives 
the secrets of 25 tricks. Geared to 
skill of youngsters but baffle and 
amaze everyone. Apportion one 
trick from this book to a person 


Always wholesome, delicious! 


who may have any number of as- 
sistants. The tricks are readily 
learned. When mastered, room 
can give fine magic show. 


Put on show for school assembly, 
PTA or parents’ night or give for 
room. (Aids dexterity and poise.) 


To get book described HOW TO BE A 
JUNIOR MAGICIAN by George B. 
Anderson—63 pages, stiff cover; 514x834"; 
black and a color; secrets for 25 tricks 
clearly pictured step by step—send name, 
address and 50¢ postpaid to 
HAYWOOD PUBLISHING CO. 
P.O. Box 882, Lafayette, Indiana 


Driving? 
Big date coming up? 


Or just at home? The lively 
flavor of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helps you relax and refresh after hours. 








VOTE YES 








EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Africa to Sweden; 
Dublin to past the tron Curtain. A different 
trip -=- for the young in spirit who want to 
be accompanied but not herded around. Also 
shorter trips. 

EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia (Box S$) Pasadena, California 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
November 8 








SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1961 


University of San Francisco 
GUADALAJARA, Mexico 
July 2 — August 5 
$240 includes tuition, board, room and ac- 
tivities. 
VALENCIA, Spain. June 30—August 22 
Several plans to fit individual requirements 
from $625 including tuition, board and room, 
and activities, and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE, 
NEW YORK-MADRID-VALENCIA. 
UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR 
OF EUROPE. July and August. 

A first class tour visiting 10 countries of 
Europe and Morocco (Africa). University credits 
optional. Conducted by Dr. Carlos Sanchez. 
Information: Dr. Corlos Sanchez, University of 
San Francisco, San Franci 17, California 














CALENDAR 


Nov. 3-5: Southeast Regional Con- 
ference, NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Asheville, N. C. 


Nov. 17-18: Eastern Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association, Ashland. 


Nov. 23-26: National Council for 
the Social Studies, national convention, 
Boston, Mass. 


Nov. 24-26: Southern Business Edu- 
cation Association Conference, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Dec. 2-3: Southeastern Regional 
Conference of Association for Student 
Teaching, Huntington, W. Va. 


Dec. 28-30: National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Christmas 
Meeting, Tempe, Arizona. 


Dec. 28-30: Speech Association of 
America, convention, St. Louis, Mo. 


Jan. 11-13 or 18-20, 1961: National 
Commission on Safety Education, an- 
nual meeting, Washington, D. C. 


Feb. 11-15, 1961: National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, 
national convention, Detroit, Mich. 


Feb. 22-25, 1961: American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, meeting, Chicago, Ill. 


Feb. 22-25, 1961: American Educa- 
tional Research Association, annual 
convention, Chicago, IIl. 


Feb. 23-25, 1961: United Business 
Education Association, national con- 
vention, Chicago, Il. 


Feb. 27-Mar. 3, 1961: American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, Southern District 
Convention, Atlanta, Ga. 


Apr. 5-7, 1961: Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, annual convention, 
Louisville. 

June 25-30, 1961: National Edu- 


cation Association, annual convention, 
Atlantic City. 
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Commission 
on 


Teacher Education 
and 


Professional Standards 


Term Expires 


R. E. Jaggers, Chairman, Eastern 
Kentucky State College 
Richmond 

Robert Alsup, Murray State Col- 
lege, Murray 

Vista Morris, Box 380, Owens- 


1962 
1963 


Mrs. Hollis Norris, Glasgow .. 
Minor Byrnside, Springfield .. 
Mrs. Nora Lee Rowland, 5319 
Lost Trail, Louisville 14 .... 1961 
Lexie Allen, Langley 
Dorothy Alexander, Bobtown .. 1961 
Alice Parson, 817 Aberdeen, 
Park Hills, Covington 
James Pursifull, Route 1, Pine- 


Mrs. Ruby Allen, Ary 

Louise Combs, Department of Educa- 
tion, Frankfort, Professional Adviser 
W. J. Moore, Eastern Kentucky State 
College, Richmond, Chairman of Advi- 
ory Committee 

Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, KEA Staff 
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COVER 


Our cover story this month is con- 
cerned with the main question facing 
Kentuckians. A favorable vote on the 
calling of a convention to study Ken- 
tucky’s outdated constitution is essen- 
tial to continued progress in our 
schools. 

Here is Miss Kentucky Teacher doing 
the right thing, pushing the right lever 
on a voting machine. This illustration 
shows where the question and the 
lever will be located on the machine. 

It does take a real effort to vote 
Yes on this question. One must be in 
favor of it before they will pull down 
the extra lever after voting for party 
candidates. 





THE KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL is published monthly except June, July, and 
August by the Kentucky Education Association, 2303 South Third Street, Louisville 8, 
Kentucky. Subscription to members of the Association: $1.00 per year (included in the 
annual dues). Subscription to all others: $2.00 per year. 

ADDRESS ALL MAIL (Subscriptions, Change of Address, Forms 3579) to: 2303 South 


Third Street, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


Second-class postage paid at Louisville, Kentucky. 
National Advertising Representative: State Teachers Magazines, Inc., 
DUCATIONAL 23097 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill; 295 Madison Ave., New 
York; 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 17, Calif.; 582 Market 


St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


F Copyright 1960 by KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL, Gerald Jaggers, 
Editor. Reproduction rights will be considered upon request. 
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Editorially Speaking 








Save the Best and Shoot the Rest 


During the past few years, since the advent of the space 
age, much has been written and said of the needs and re- 
sponsibilities of education. The firing of the first sputnik 
into orbit released a barrage of criticisms aimed at prac- 
tices and procedures in our American system of public 
education. 

To some persons, the jump-ahead gained by the Russians 
in the race for space supremacy was directly attributable 
to basic weaknesses in our educational program. To them, 
the solution was to look at the Russian system, duplicate 
it, and move ahead in our own right. 

Some people still hold this view, or a modification of 
it. They see in the Russian system of education the pattern 
of pushing ahead with all possible efforts the academically 
brilliant children. They would have us adhere to the same 
basic pattern of education, emphasizing mental develop- 
ment, that has characterized the traditional European school 
for many years. 

The countries of Europe have had good schools for many 
generations. The roots of American education lie in this 
system. The concern for a well-educated group of people, 
using a sound approach to teaching, was the light that 
brought European civilization out of the Dark Ages. 

Here in the United States we began our system of public 
education with this pattern as the basis. However, we have 
moved ahead in the past century and a half toward a much 
different “way of life” than have Europeans. 

Where Europe has been characterized by autocratic, and 
even dictator, forms of government with a related “way of 
life,” we have moved into a much more democratic way of 
living and working together. Major decisions are made 
by the total group, rather than by a select few. We work for 
the welfare and success of the total population, rather 
than for the dominant few. 

For this way of life to succeed in bringing success and 
happiness to all, through participation by all, it is essential 
that all our people be well-educated. For our American 
democracy to grow stronger, we must make wise decisions, 
and that cannot happen if we neglect the education of part 
of our population. 

Therefore, Americans must reject, categorically, the 
philosophy expressed by the statement, “Save the best, and 
shoot the rest.” We must “save” them all; no child is so un- 
important that we can afford to ignore him. 

Here in Kentucky, as in other parts of the country, we 
have had many of these same criticisms. Here, too, we have 
those who would eliminate all school activities except those 
directly related to the fundamental “tool” subjects, and 
concentrate on what they call “hard” education. 
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To accept this viewpoint would be to throw away the 
progress we have made in education and in strengthening 
our American democracy during the past century. To do so 
would have much the same effect upon the effectiveness 
of American education as throwing away our scientific de- 
velopments of the past century would have upon our ef- 
forts to move into space. 

Ideas are at least as important as weapons in the present 
ideological “cold war” with the proponents of imperilistic 
communism as afte rockets and orbiting space stations. 
Failure in the development of one type of weapon can be 
just as disastrous as failure to keep up in the development 
of the other. 

Those of us who have been closest to the development 
of better educational programs, the so-called “professional 
educators,” do not deny the need for a strong program in 
the traditional academic areas. Rather, we have sought, and 
found, ways of strengthening this aspect of our school pro- 
gram. We realize that this is just as important to our future 
as any other part of our program. 

However, we would not stop there; we cannot afford 
to stop there. The development of all kinds of skills and 
abilities, attitudes and understandings, and traits of mind 
and character are important in the overall development of a 
human being. 

The question of hard versus soft education, of solids 
versus frills, of methods versus subject matter, as well as 
many of the other points at issue in education today, cannot 
be answered by an “either-or” approach. Instead, there must 
be a “both-and” attitude, in which the best values of all 
of these viewpoints are adapted. 

A good teacher education program must develop both 
the knowledge of subject matter and the way to teach 
it; both the know-what and the know-how. As with other 
professions, persons with great knowledge and under- 
standing of their subject matter are often unable to “teach” 
in the sense that they are unable to develop the same knowl- 
edge and understanding on the part of their students. 

Certainly, in our school program we must begin with the 
fundamentals of learning upon which all other learning is 
based. But, we cannot stop there; we must develop the 
depth of understanding necessary for these fundamentals 
to be used effectively. 

This age of conflict in which we live is one in which 
highly developed skills in science and technology are es- 
sential. Many individuals with special skills of this nature 
are needed if we are to enter into this conflict with any 
hope of a successful outcome. But, the conflict is just as 
intense, and the outcome just as crucial, in the minds of 
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men. We have always prided ourselves, and built our 
American democracy, on the ability of men to think for 
themselves. And “thinking” is founded on broad under- 
standings, rather than special skills. 


We have a need for assuring that boys and girls with 
special talents along academic lines be provided with every 
possible opportunity to develop those special talents to the 
maximum. But, every child has special talents of some type 
and they need the opportunity to develop them, even 
though they may not contribute much to the making of a 
rocket which will travel to the moon. 

Above all, our boys and girls need to learn to be fully 
participating members of our American democracy. But 
we cannot expect to attain this goal if we limit our teach- 
ing to reading and talking about our democratic history and 
ideals. If there is one solid fact of learning which we have 
discovered, it is that we learn best those things we actually 
do ourselves. Not that we can afford to ignore textbooks; 
rather, it is again a case of not stopping there, but of taking 
basic principles out of our experience as a nation and apply- 
ing them to real problems of today’s life. 

The space age is the culmination of tremendous steps 
forward in our search for scientific and technological un- 


derstandings of the physical world in which we live. In fact, 
we have gone so far forward that we now know how to 
destroy ourselves. 

We now have enough know-how to rig up an electronic’ 
circuit in such a manner that, by flipping one switch, we 
could set off a chain reaction which would destroy civiliza- 
tion on our planet. But, do we have the knowledge and 
understanding necessary to decide whether or not to flip 
that switch to start that chain reaction? 


We have learned to control, to a large extent, our physi- 
cal environment. But we have taken only a few short steps 
toward developing the ability to control our mental environ- 
ment. We still have a long way to go. 

The ideological conflict of this century may well be 
decided in the classrooms of America. Evidence is begin- 
ning to mount that the two sides represented in this conflict 
have neutralized each other in the area of physical weapons. 
The weapons which can make the difference between success 
and failure may well be the ones which have an effect on the 
minds of men. These are the weapons with which we are 
concerned in the classroom. 


“Save the best and shoot the rest?” Certainly not, we'll 
“save them all.” —Gerald Jaggers 


Get Out the Vote 


On November 8, the voters of Kentucky will make a de- 
cision on a proposal which will affect both the economic 
and the educational progress of this state for many years 
to come. The question of whether or not we will have a 
limited constitutional convention for the purpose of revis- 
ing our outmoded Constitution is one of the most signifi- 
cant matters that the members of the teaching profession 
have faced in a long time. 


It is difficult to visualize the plight of education in our 
state if the call for the convention should fail. It could be 
interpreted as an adverse reaction to our present revenue 
program and to the increased appropriations which have 
come to education. Salary limitations will have an effect 
throughout our educational system. This, in the long run, 
will have an effect on the quality of the education provided 
the youth of Kentucky. 

We must now get out the vote. With the keen interest in 
many of the political races, it is very possible that a large 


number of people will never votre on anyihing other than 
candidates for public office unless it is forcefully called to 
their attention that we need this constitutional convention. 


Because of the mechanics of voting, a person must be for 
the calling of a convention to vote for it. Therefore, it is 
highly essential that someone be at the polls in every pre- 
cinct to remind people to vote on this proposal. In addition, 
every teacher in the state should exercise the responsibility 
of citizenship by voting and urging others to do likewise. 

One thing is important to remember, and that is we are 
voting only on a call for a convention, not on a revision of 
the Constitution. Before any changes can be made they will 
be discussed fully, and the people of the state will have 


an Opportunity to accept or reject them. 


Remember, progress in education in Kentucky will be 
halted unless we continue in this constitutional revision 
process. 

—Grace Weller 








Take TEN PEOPLE ta the polls with you on November 8 


To VOTE YES on calling a 


Constitutional Convention 


Remember: Further progress in education in Kentucky depends on this 
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KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


Fifty-four years, and six presidents, 
have taken Eastern Kentucky State 
College from that day in 1906 when 
its doors were first opened. Two 
world wars and hundreds of scientific 
and technological developments 
have revolutionized the lives of the 
people served by Eastern. 


The college was born out of conflict, 
a conflict that called for precedent- 
shattering action by the 1906 Ken- 
tucky Legislature. Designed primari- 
ly to train qualified teachers for the 
public schools of the state, it has re- 
acted to the demand for even broad- 
er purposes of service to the people 
of its service area. 


Now, the look is to the future. With 
a new president, a man with the vi- 
sion of the needs of the future, the in- 
stitution is looking in that direction. 
Evidence points to a doubling of en- 
rollments during the decade of the 
sixties, creating multiple problems 
of adequate facilities and staff. 
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has growing pains 


Eastern has made its contribution to 
Kentucky, particularly to the south- 
eastern section of the state where it 
has special service responsibilities. 
it has had, truly, a ‘‘glorious past.” 
The opportunities for future service 
are ‘‘scintillating.’’ There remains 
only the fulfillment of dreams and 
plans to make it so. 


Can this public institution for higher 


‘,education withstand the pressures 
‘applied by this rapid growth in de- 


mand for services? The leaders an- 
swer this with an emphatic “yes.”’ 
Their reasons for this viewpoint are 
to be found on the next few pages. 
Examine them and you, too, may 
gain the vision of a future based 
upon a strong background and pres- 
ent efforts at improvement. 


Reported by 
DON FELTNER 
J. C. POWELL 
GERALD JAGGERS 








































Roark Hall was named for Eastern’s first president. It is one of the 
main classroom buildings; to it is attached the new science building. It 
holds many fond memories for former students. 









Eastern's first president, RURIC NEVEL ROARK, 
was given the task of organization for the 
opening of the school in 1906. He took the 
facilities of the old Central University and 
transformed them into “Eastern Kentucky State 
Normal School.” He also employed the first 
staff members. 







of the college. 
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Following Dr. Roark’s untimely death in 1909 
at the age of 50, JOHN GRANT CRABBE moved 
from the position of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to the presidency of Easter. 
He served in that capacity until 1916, devoting 
much of his time to perfecting the organization 


Under stimulation from the Kentucky Educational As- 
sociation, even then a potent force for better education 
in the state, an Educational Improvement Commission was 
organized in 1904 “to stir public enthusiasm in favor of 
thoroughly trained and equipped teachers... and... a 
system of state normal schools.” 

The establishment of this commission marked the begin- 
ning of a whirlwind campaign to convince the general 
public and members of the legislature of the importance 
of a better school program. An analysis of the tactics used 
in 1904 shows that most of the 1960 techniques have been 
“tested in the crucible of experience.” 

During the legislative session of 1906, the question 
of whether or not to establish one or more normal schools, 
for the primary purpose of training teachers, was debated 
thoroughly. It was finally concluded that the section of the 
State Constitution calling for “an efficient system of com- 
mon schools” was sufficient reason for allocating public 
funds to a program of teacher training. 

Enabling legislation was adopted to establish two “nor- 
mal schools,” one in the eastern section of the state, and 
one in the western part. As a result, “Eastern Kentucky 
State Normal School” opened its doors to students on 
January 15, 1907. 

Richmond was chosen as the site of one of the normal 
schools because of the interest of its citizens and the avail- 
ability of the facilities of the old Central University. The 






It was during the term of Eastern’s third presi- 
dent, THOMAS JACKSON COATES, that the col- 
lege curriculum was lengthened from two to 
four years. During his 12-year tenure state ap- 
propriations totaled almost three-quarters of a 
million dollars, and important parts of the 
physical plant were built. 
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leay out of conflict. 


first president, Dr. Ruric Nevel Roark, who had been frus- 
= F trated in his efforts to get a normal department established 
in what is now the University of Kentucky, was appointed, 
and the process of organizing the new school was started. 
: o Using the initial appropriation of $5000 for equipment 
and repairs to the physical plant, and $20,000 for salaries, 
President Roark set about the work of selecting a faculty, 
| purchasing supplies, remodeling, and developing a program 
of studies. 
| Since that January day in 1907 when nine men and ten 
women joined together as a staff for the normal school 
and the associated model (grade) school, Eastern has 
grown. This growth has been one not only of physical 
facilities and number of students and faculty members, but 
also of quality and breadth of offerings. 

The original 19-member faculty has now grown to staff 
of 201. Whereas in “the early years of its existence the 
typical staff-member had the baccalaureate degree or less, 
now he has the master’s degree or more. At the present 
time more than 20 per cent of the teaching staff have the 
doctorate. 

In 1925, Eastern granted its first baccalaureate degrees 
to 13 persons. In 1960, more than 500 such degrees were 
awarded, with over 100 other persons receiving the Master's 
degree. Since 1925, more than 8,000 persons have received 
degrees, with almost 1,000 of them being the Master’s 
degree. 
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This is the oldest building on the campus at Eastern. Originally, it was 
part of the facilities of Central University. Later, it housed the Model 


High School. 












HERMAN LEE DONOVAN was selected as the 
fourth president. It was during his administra- 


0 tion that the so-called “normal school” was 
> discontinued, thus eliminating teacher educa- 
a tion at the secondary level. Dr. Donovan re- 
e 





signed in 1941 to become president of the 
University of Kentucky. 
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Dr. Donovan's successor was WILLIAM FRANCIS 
O'DONNELL, then superintendent of schools in 
Richmond. It was during his tenure in office 
that Eastern ceased to be classified in the 
“small college” category, and moved into a 
larger classification which reflected its growth 
in the post-war years. 


The current, and sixth, president of the college 
is ROBERT R. MARTIN. It is on his shoulders the 
mantle of responsibility rests for leadership in 
guiding Eastern through the record-breaking 
prospects of the sixties. He is a former State 
Superintendent of Schools and Commissioner of 
Finance. 
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Leadership at Eastern during its period of growth has been shared by three men. Surveying 
activities which graphically portray future growth are W. F. O'Donnell and H. L. Donovan, presi- 
dents during the developing period, and Robert R. Martin, charged with leadership in future ex- 


pansion. 


Dean of the Faculty at Eastern is Dr. Wm. J. 


Moore. His primary responsibility is organization 
of the faculty and curriculum. 


O'Donnell Hall 


PURPOSE 


Eastern has for its general pur- 
pose the development of vigorous 
health, thorough scholarship, 
strong professional spirit, broad 
culture, and balanced personality 
in its students. Courses of study 
and extracurricular activities are 
devoted to the concept that char- 
acter and service are the highest 
aims of education. 


SPECIFIC AIMS 


A. The primary aim of the Eastern 
Kentucky State College is to prepare 
teachers for the schools of Kentucky. 
The College was established to pre- 
pare teachers and it has held to that 
purpose with such expansions and 
modifications as are needed to main- 
tain progressive educational policies 
and practices. 


B. Another aim is to provide in- 
struction in general and specialized 
fields so that students may be pre- 
pared for professional, technical, and 
industrial careers. The College has 
many students who are pursuing suc- 
cessfully courses of a pre-professional 
or vocational nature. 


C. A third aim of Eastern is to 
make a real contribution to the life 
of the community and the area which 
it serves. The institution attempts to 
meet this obligation by: 


1. Preparing only worthy teachers. 


2. Conducting extension courses and 
study centers. 


. Furnishing expert advice or other 
assitance. 


. Supplying speakers for communi- 
ty activities. 


. Keeping a personal interest in the 
graduates. 


. Keeping in close touch with the 
needs of teachers in the field. 


. Holding conferences for the de- 
velopment of leaders. 


. Supplying library materials and 
audio visual aids. 


Burnam Hall 


These two pictures of domitories are representative of both the newer and older facilities available at Eastern 
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Not all of the future at Eastern 
is to be measured by buildings 


and presidents .. . 


The students are really the hope for the 
future of any college. It is in their hands that 
progress can be realized. 


The primary objective of attendance at a 
college is to learn. But not all of life is a ful- 
fillment of stern, academic responsibilities. 


Much of life on a college campus is gay and 
lighthearted, for that is characteristic of men 
and women of the college age group. Here are 
some of those scenes at Eastern which we use 
to close out this report on a gay note. @ @ @ 
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CHECK YOUR PROGRAM 


One major goal of every local association is to develop classroom 


teacher leadership. Check your program! Does it: 


1. Provide for wide participation of membership? 

2. Utilize outstanding abilities of members? 

3. Vary the types of activities and the techniques of pres- 
entation, such as panels and buzz groups? 

4. Inform members as well as inspire them? 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


Teacher Welfare 


Insurance Education 
Teacher Load 
Employment Standards 
Hospitalization 

Ethics “g 
Credit Unions 

Tenure 

Salaries 


Inservice Education 


_ Study Groups and Local Workshops In: 
Curriculum Development 
Moral and Spiritual Values 


Guidance 


Mental health 


Discipline 


Professional Library 





MINUTES 
Kentucky DCT 


Board of Directors 


The Kentucky Department of Class- 
room Teachers held two board meet- 
ings during the KEA Leadership Con- 
ference in Bowling Green, August 7- 
10. The following decisions were 
made: 

Mrs. Lela Hulette, Frankfort, Mrs. 
Georgia Reardon, Jefferson County, 
Mrs. Mary Everett, Hopkinsville, and 
Mr. Roger Jones, Jackson, were rec- 
ommended for the national CTA Study 
Conference. 

Mrs. Ruth Reeves, Ashland, was 
proposed for the Local Projects Com- 
mittee. Mr. Jess Garner, Lexington, 
and Mrs. Willie Norton, South Fort 
Mitchell, were nominated for the na- 
tional CTA Resolutions Committee. 


Mrs. Dorcas Willis explained the 
Hilda Maehling Fellowship. Kentucky's 
quota is $3200. She made an appeal 
that local presidents include this fel- 
lowship in their local budgets. Mrs. 
Joella Bramel, Beechwood, was ap- 
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pointed co-chairman of the promotion 
committee, since Mrs. Willis is serv- 
ing on the Governor's Commission of 
Public Education. 

Jess Gardner explained the duties of 
district chairmen and board members 
as follows: 

1. District chairmen should work 
with local presidents. 

2. Visits to local associations are a 
good source for finding new leaders. 

3. Write up noteworthy happenings 
in local associations and mail to Ernes- 
tine Noland for the Kentucky School 
Journal. . 

The board voted to send Mrs. Ruth 
Reeves to the Southeast Regional Con- 
ference for Local Projects Chairman 
information. 

A motion was adopted to finance a 
general workshop in visual education 
in each district that will accept the 
service. 

The following were adopted as goals 
for this year in KEA-DCT: 

1. To increase membership in local, 
state, and national associations. 

2. To strengthen local and district 
associations. 

3. To raise the Hilda Maehling Fel- 
lowship quota. 


4. To extend the work of the Salary 
Committee. 

5. To establish audio-visual work- 
shops to emphasize new instructional 
media. 

The Southeast Regional Confer- 
ence of Classroom Teachers will be 
held in Asheville, North Carolina, 
November 3-6. The Kentucky DCT 
will send the following directors: 
Willie Norton, Thomasine Garnett, 
Ernestine Noland, and Elizabeth 
Vernon. Catherine Hancock and 
Mary Everett are the alternates. 
Ernestine Noland has been invited 
to serve as the conference organist. 
A report of the conference will ap- 
pear in the December issue of the 
Journal. 


Reported by 
Mrs. Ernestine C. Noland 








This is an actual reproduction of the statement 
which will appear.on the voting machines on 
November 8 concerning the calling of a 
constitutional convention. 





““Are you in favor of calling a convention for the purpos@pvisi 
to same, limiting said convention to the consideration of the 
The judicial department and courts; (3) Compensation of pub 
which the Governor is disqualified to act; (5) Misfeasance, IRa 
partment; (9) The mode of revision or amendment of the Citi 
Governor; (12) Removal of limitations on the holding of redip 
upon by the convention shall not become effective until su 
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lt takes a special 
effort to vote Yes 
on the Constitutional 
Convention 


f 
: 













CALL FOR CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


rpos@vising or amending the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Kentucky and such amendments as may have been made 
of thawing subjects, and no others: (1) The organization and powers of municipal, county and other local governments; (2) 
f pubificers and employees; (4) The order of succession of persons entitled to act as Governor and the circumstances under 
ance, asance and non-feasance of public officers; (6) Official oaths; (7) The Railroad Commission; (8) The Legislative De- 
the Gilution; (10 Incompatibility of offices; (11) Terms and tenure of state officers other than Governor and Lieutenant 
of re@ate; providing that no change shall be made in the Bill of Rights; and providing further that any Constitution agreed 
til sulfd to the voters of the Commonwealth for their approval, by a majority of those voting?” 





=| REMEMBER 


Cast your own vote 
Take ten other favorable votes to the polls 
No changes in the Constitution are being voted on 


This merely authorizes a study of our Constitution 





It is essential to future progress in education in Kentucky 


that this convention be approved 
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With the coming of the school cafeteria, the elementary 
teacher acquired one more responsibility, that of being 
hostess to twenty or twenty-five children each day at lunch. 
I am confident that the parents of two or three small chil- 
dren will bear me out in saying that mealtime is not a 
time of relaxation; I can assure you it is not a dull time 
for the teacher. 

Between admonitions of, “Don’t eat so fast, John,” 
and, “Eat a little, Sue,” the teacher receives first-hand in- 
formation on many family affairs. All the big and little 
events of the day are saved to tell the teacher if one hap- 
pens to sit near her at lunch. 

These confidences mean much to the child. One tiny 
little girl reported wistfully, “It’s about the only time 
we really get to talk to you, isn’t it?” It troubles me that, 
in the rush to get everything done, this should be true. 
What a loss for the teacher and the child, that there is so 
little time during the day for a real exchange of confidences. 

“Teacher, I can’t eat that; it makes me vomic,” pointing 
a stubby finger at the spinach on my plate. 

“I vomicked last night,” boasts a fairly-like little miss, 
proudly. “Vomick” is a favorite word at the lunch table, 
and quite an accomplishment, seemingly. 

First-grade teachers are practically shockproof; but after 
a half-century in the classroom, I am occasionally startled. 

This year, a little fat boy, who seemed to be enjoying his 
lunch, paused to say, “Someone will take your place before 
long, won't they?” He looked amazed when I asked why. 
“You'll be dead,” he stated matter-of-factly. Then he went 
back to his dinner with an undiminished appetite. 

The same little boy announced later, with a look of 
distaste, “Sue, I'll bet you wouldn’t eat the butter we had 
at our house last night,” with a grimace, “it came from a 
cow.” 

Once, the conversation being about birds, one winsome 
little lass said in a would-you-believe-it tone of voice, “Did 
you know some people still teach their children that the 
stork brings the babies?” 

“They do,” I murmur, hoping to close the subject; but 





Scraps From the Lunchroom of 


By Annie L. Lester 





a voice from the end of the rable shouts, “Teacher, Tommy 
has a new baby sister.” 

“How nice, Tommy. What is her name?” 

“I don’t know. We just got her this morning.” 

“I've got a new baby brother,” says Jim glumly, “and 
I already got one that’s as mean as the devil.” Mary broke 
the moment of silence: “My Mommy is expecting in July.” 

“Teacher, the lady who lives next door died last night.” 

“Teacher, do people who die go to heaven?” 

“Good people do,” I answer. 

“Well, they must go at night. I've watched and watched, 
and I never have seen one go.” 

“Teacher.” I was talking to Betty, so 1 shake my head. 
“Teacher.” There was urgency in the voice, but children 
must learn not to interrupt, so I shake my head again. 

“Now, Ben, what did you want to say?” 

Ben’s look is reproachful. “Ed was eating my doughnut, 
but he’s done et it now.” 

“Where is your handkerchief, Tom?” I ask a child who 
is sniffing like a motor boat at full speed. 

“I forgot it,” replies Tom, using his sleeve. 

“What happened to you this morning, Tom? You forgot 
your lunch money, and your reader and pencil, too.” 

“Tl tell you, Miss Ann,” says Tom, coming up close to 
me and speaking in a confidential tone of voice. “Mom 
was mad this morning. She licked Bob and I lit out before 
she could lick me.” 

“Teacher, Jerry jay-walked this morning, and a car 
nearly hit him.” 

“No, I didn’t, Miss Ann; it was my bud.” 

“T'll send for Buddy after lunch and ask him about it.” 

“But, Teacher, Buddy’s a bigger liar than I am.” 

“Teacher, you going to eat your doughnut,” wistfully. 
I hand over the doughnut and gather up my dishes. The 
table erupts with a clattering of dishes and dropping of 
forks and spoons. With a prayer in my heart, and doubt in 
my mind, that there will be nothing more than a few beans 
spilled on the floor, we proceed to carry back our dishes. 
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We are happy to share Jose- 
phine McKee’s report with you. 
Now be sure that you are a 
member of our national DESP 
so thas you may vote for the 
above proposed slate. You will 
receive your ballot in the near 
future; so vote at once. 

See you in Lexington, Novem- 

ber 10 and 11. 
To everyone, a most blessed 

Thanksgiving. 
Mrs. Katheriné C. Moore, 
Editor 











FINAL 
REMINDER 


The annual state conference of the 
DESP will be held Thursday and Fri- 
day, November 10-11, on the campus 
of the University of Kentucky. 


Theme: Our Dynamic Society Chal- 
lenges Creative Leadership. The guest 
lecturer is to be Dr. Art Combs, Pro- 
fessor of Education and Psychology of 
the University of Florida. 


Dr. Robert A. Luke, from the NEA 
offices, will be with us, too. He will 
speak at the banquet, which will be 
on Friday evening. 


A feature of the conference will be 
a panel on “Creative Leadership,” with 
a well-known authority in each of the 
following areas: (1) Economic educa- 
tion; (2) Utilizing mass media; (3) 
Group dynamics; (4) Supervision and 
administration; and (5) Building 
values. Each participant will have the 
Opportunity to sit in with these au- 
thorities for a discussion of two of 
these areas. % ¢ ¢ 
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Here is my 


REPORT 


representing you on a 


national committee 


Serving as a member of the nomi- 
nating committee for the NEA De- 
partment of Elementary School Princi- 
pals was one of the most stimulating 
and enlightening experiences I have 
ever had. Locally, and’ on a state-wide 
level, I have served on such commit- 
tees, but any similarity between those 
experiences and my recent one is pure- 
ly coincidental. 

On a local basis you consider people 
whom you know. On the state-wide 
level personalities must be weighed 
with area representation; obviously this 
is on a small scale. Again, the members 
of the committee know all whom they 
consider. Nationally, it is quite a dif- 
ferent procedure. 

Five people, assuming responsibility 
for thousands of members, have a tre- 
mendous obligation. We alone had to 
make decisions; that was our task. We 
came together, as directed, with no pre- 
conceived decisions or commitments. 
We came together to talk freely among 
ourselves, and to seek help in our 
decisions from leaders in many state 
associations. Long distance telephone 
calls were made to various sections of 
the country asking for information 
and seeking guidance. 

Before decisions could be made 
we had to evaluate several factors in 
relation to those who were to be se- 


lected: 

1. The frequency and recency of past 
representation from every state had to 
be considered; 

2. The distribution of representation 
from various areas was kept as one of 
our goals; 

3. The contributions made by po- 
tential candidates in local, state, and 
national professional organizations, 


Josephine McKee 


plus recommendations from and rela- 
tions with their own state leaders, 
were investigated; and 

4. The ratio between men and 
women was equalized. 

These ground rules kept us on the 
track, We weighed and considered 
these essential factors as we make our 
decisions. Not all decisions were easy 
to make, but working with mature 
people made our job a pleasure. At no 
time was there any pressure to agree 
with the opinion of another. Each 
made his own decision and, eventually, 
through intelligent reconciliation of all 
factors, we reached a consensus. 

It was not only a pleasure, but a 
distinct and unique privilege to work 
with the other members of the commit- 
tee from every section of our vast coun- 
try. Dr. Eaves and the other members 
of the staff could take no part in our 
discussions, but their hospitality and 
consideration made our task a very 
pleasant though by no means an easy 
one. 

We proudly present our slate of 
candidates. No matter what the out- 
come of the election, we shall have 
leadership from outstanding members 
of our organization. Those nominated 
are as follows: 

President-Elect, Marion Cranmore, 
Michigan, and Lois Taylor, Florida. 

Vice President,- Orville Aftreth, 
Minnesota, and Lawson J. Brown, Ala- 
bama. 

Members at Large, Executwe Com- 
mittee (two are to be selected), Helen 
Ferslev, Wisconsin; Harry Haynes, Jr., 
Idaho; Thomas McFarlin, Massachu- 
setts; and Christine Rockefeller, Texas. 
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START YOUR BOYS and GIRLS NOW on 


Rbme Victhot 


FOR A LIFETIME OF 


GOOD COMMUNICATIONS mean fluency in 
handwriting, too! Even your brighter pupils 
can develop failure frustrations from lack 

of skill “on paper.” Here is a vital key 

to release their real capabilities! 





PALMER METHOD, most widely used handwriting, 
fits human body and brain, develops the relaxed, 
easy habits of fast, legible writing. Palmer’s 

fine graded texts, constantly revised and 
up-to-date, help you train or review in minimum 
time ... an integral part of the modern 

school’s language arts program. 


@ MANUSCRIPT Workbooks and Manual — Grades 1 and 2. 
@ CURSIVE Workbooks — Grades 1 through 8. 


LEARNS RIGHT 
MUSCLE HABITS 





AUTHORITATIVE, complete, up- ; EARLY! 
to-date. Carefully correlated RITE HOLD Ball Point 
with reading grade levels. Excellent writer, long lasting 

Dark blue ink. Handsome, 
FREE — for EVALUATION. color penholder, well-bal- 
Sample workbooks, other materials, anced, long (734”). Exclu- 
catalog. Sent on request to edu- sive double-bulge, high- 
cators active in handwriting. State thumb, relaxed grip. 
grade levels. Low school price, 23c. 

“s 


The A. N. PALMER Co., 902 S. Wabash, Chicago 5, Ill. 


The Most 
Widely Used 
Handwriting 








What makes 
a heart beat ? 


The B/P Health-Action Series 


Be ratesare 


Pres Ss 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Continued from Page 3 
5. Granted an extension of time for 
the report by the committee which 
was appointed to make a study of 
groups affiliated with KEA. 


6. Decided that the president should 
appoint a committee to make a study 
of the present space situation in the 
headquarters building and make rec- 
ommendations to the Board of 
Directors. 


7. Made a formal adoption of a 
resolution from the Better Roads 
Council. 


8. Instructed the Executive Secretary 
to write the chairman of the Resolu- 
tions Committee in each of the educa- 
tion districts asking that certain items 
be included in their resolutions. 


9. Adopted a motion authorizing 
the President to appoint a committee 
which would study the matter of con- 
structing a residence for retired teach- 
ers and that she notify the “Committee 
for the Aging” of this action. 


10. Agreed to the report of the KEA 
Ethics Commission. 


11. Suggested that the Executive 
Secretary contact Jess Statton, Okla- 
homa School Boards Association, and 
Pauline Frederick, UN news com- 
mentator, for the KEA convention 
programs on Thursday and Friday 
nights. 


12. Approved a motion authorizing 
the appointment of a committee to 
investigate the possibilities of getting 
a professional writer to work with the 
members of the staff in interpreting 
to the people the story of education 
in Kentucky. 


13. Unanimously adopted a motion 
calling for a meeting of the Delegate 
Assembly in Louisville on December 
9 and 10 for the purpose of officially 
adopting a KEA Legislative Program. 


14. Thanked the immediate past 
president for the fine report on his 
trip to WCOTP in Amsterdam. 


15. Agreed that the next meeting 
of the Board would be held just prior 
to the meeting of the Delegate As- 
sembly unless there is need to call the 
Board into session sooner. 
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Safe Living, by Harold T. Glenn; 
Charies A. Bennett Co. 

Here is a very practical and useful 
text for upper grades. Apparently, 
every phase of safety has been covered. 
There are many helpful and attractive 
illustrations and teaching-and-learning 
devices. 

Architectural Drafting, by Wil- 
liam J. Hornung; Prentice-Hall, $5.50. 


This is the third edition of a popular 
text for secondary schools and colleges. 
It offers practical help for a variety of 
jobs. 

What Next? and Tall Tales, by 
Monroe, et al; Scott-Foresman, $1.44 
each. 

The “Reading for Independence” 
series has been immensely popular. 
These two additions provide excellent 
supplementary reading for third 
graders who have fimished at least 
one book. 


Gregg Notehand, by Louis A. 
Leslie, Charles E. Zoubek, and James 
Deese; McGraw-Hill, $4.48. 


These statements come from the 
Preface of this new, intriguing text: 
‘. . . WaS written to meet a student 
need that educators have long rec- 
ognized—instruction in making intel- 
ligent, meaningful notes from reading 
and from listening. Psychologists have 
long known that the process of making 
notes contributes greatly to learning 
and remembering. Many books dealing 
with study habits have been written 
in which the importance of makiag 
good notes is emphasized. However, 
these books provide little or no help 
in the actual processes of notetaking. 
It is the purpose of this volume to 
provide this help.” Designed not for 
professional secretaries but for students 
and lay personnel, this book should be 
immensely popular. Part I presents 
Fundamentals of Gregg Notehand and 
Notemaking — Theory and Practice; 
Part II is called Applications of Gregg 
Notehand and Notetaking—Extended 
Practice. The book alternates units on 
both theory and practice and is im- 
mensely practical. Notehand itself is 
relatively simple; it is composed of the 
Gregg alphabet and a few abbreviating 
devices. A teacher’s manual accom- 
panies the text. 
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Edited by A. J. Beeler 


About Reading 


Two Reviews-by Grace Champion 


Teaching Primary Reading, by 
Edward William Dolch; Garrard Press. 

Students, teachers, and principals 
often complain that books on the 
teaching of reading expect one to al- 
ready know how to teach reading and 
that most of these books do not help 
them with their problems. For persons 
who have expressed such dissatisfac- 
tion, Teaching Primary Reading may 
prove more satisfying. This book is 
simply written; the explanations are 
very direct and forthright. It is more 
practical than theoretical. 


In this third edition, Dr. Dolch has 
attempted to organize this book to in- 
clude the problems that currently har- 
rass the teacher and to provide easily 
understood answers. He includes many 
simple explanations and suggestions. 

Contrary to the plan of many books, 
Dr. Dolch does not give just his own 
viewpoint or belief. Instead, he at- 
tempts to explain the variety of beliefs 
or techniques which may be practiced 
in schools today. However, he does 
evaluate each technique and points out 
the strength and weakness of each. 


Principal and teacher alike may be 
interested in the chapter which deals 
with administrative plans for first 
grade work. Dr. Dolch discusses differ- 
ent types of grouping, organization of 
classes, the primary school, the post- 
ponement of reading, and other cur- 
rent problems. 

Another chapter which may have 
practical values to teachers and princi- 
pals concerns the testing of reading. 
The explanations of the kinds of tests 
and the interpretations of the results 
may provide an understanding which 
can be valuable in planning for the 
child or in discussing the results with 
the child’s parents. 


Individualizing Your Reading 
Program, by Jeanette Veatch; Put- 
nam’s, $4.50. 

In an attempt to break the humdrum 
reading program which uses a reading 
textbook and does practically the same 
thing day after day, Dr. Jeanette Veatch 
has partially written and compiled the 
book, Individualizing Your Reading 
Program. Her motives are fine, for any- 
one who observes to any extent the 
teaching of reading knows that many 
children are finding that learning to 
read is a very uninteresting process. 


However much one may want chil- 
dren to learn to read well and love it, 
one may have difficulty in believing 
that an individualized reading program 
will accomplish the task as satisfac- 
torily as one is led to believe by read- 
ing this book. 

Dr. Veatch claims that an individual- 
ized reading program is not just an- 
other recreational or library reading 
program, yet one can find little differ- 
ence from the accounts which she has 
compiled of the fourteen or fifteen 
teachers who describe what they are 
doing. One can, however, receive some 
practical help on how to start an in- 
dividualized reading program from 
their discussion. Perhaps the most con- 
vincing chapter in the book is that by 
Willard C. Olson in which he dis- 
cusses pacing, seeking, and self-selec- 
tion in a child’s reading development. 
The most urgent plea made by this 
book and one of its most sincere con- 
tributions is for a variety as well as an 
abundance of different reading ma- 
terials. 

If the book can make teachers aware 
of the responsibility of finding a better 
way to help children learn to read, it 


will have served a worthy purpose. 
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FREE MATERIALS FOR 


KENTUCKY TEACHERS: 


REFERENCE MATERIALS 
MAPS AND CHARTS 
BOOKLETS FOR STUDENTS 
COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


Order now for the new term. Valuable reference 
materials, classroom aids and services—especially prepared 
for teacher use by the American Petroleum Institute with the 
advice of leading educators—and furnished to you without 
charge by the Kentucky Petroleum Council. 


These informative resource materials and services will 
enrich the learning of your students in junior and senior high 
school classes in science, social studies, history, economics, 
and many other curriculum areas. 


Classroom aids consist of colorful maps and charts. There 
are reference and resource handbooks for your own use, and 
several student booklets. In addition, there are community 
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resources, demonstrations and more than 150 educational 
films suitable for classroom use. 

Send for a free copy of TEACHING MATERIALS, a folder 
which describes the materials and services available to you 
without charge. 


Kentucky Petroleum Council 

827 Commonwealth Building 

Louisville 2, Kentucky 

Please send me a copy of TEACHING MATERIALS 
describing the free educational materials and services 
provided by the American Petroleum Institute. 





Address 





City or Town Zone_____ State. 
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HONOR ROLL 


300 Percenters 
Local, State, National 


Counties 
Boyle McCracken 
Bracken Metcalfe 
Carroll Robertson 
Christian Simpson 
Estill Spencer 
. Lincoln 


Independent Districts 


- 


Central City Paintsville 
Dawson Springs Russellville 
Falmouth Stanford 
Lynch . » Walton-Verona 
Middlesboro 
Colleges 


Lees Junior College 


200 Percenters 
Local & State 


Counties 
Casey Knott 
Clinton Knox 
Crittenden Larue 
Fulton Magoffin 
Gallatin Meade 
Grant Muhlenberg 
Hancock Powell 
Hart Shelby 
Johnson Woodford 


Independent Districts , 


Beechwood Lancaster 
Benton Mayfield 
Burgin Pineville 
Campbellsville Pikeville 
Corbin Providence 
Eminence Science Hill 
Fulton Silver Grove 
Irvine Southgate 
Jackson South Portsmouth 
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The thing most 
needed in 
today’s world: 
successful 
arithmetic 
teaching 





The one program 
best equipped 
to provide it: 
EXPLORING 
ARITHMETIC 








Grades 1 and 2, text-workbooks 


by Herbert F. Spitzer and Martha Norman 


Grades 3-8, clothbound texts, by Jesse Osborn, Adeline Riefling, 
and Herbert F. Spitzer. Teacher's Editions for Grades 1 through 8 


Now, workbooks and spirit duplicating master carbons for Grades 3 through 8 


] Children EXPERIENCE a 
- true-to-life problem-situation. 
2 They EXPLORE ways of 
e solving it by using what they 
already have learned about 
arithmetic. 


WEBSTER 


1154 RECO AVE. 


3 Questions and exercises help 

e pupils DISCOVER for them- 
selves the reasons for new 
arithmetic steps. 


4 Pupils DEVELOP deeper 
* understanding. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 26, MISSOURI 


YOUR KENTUCKY REPRESENTATIVE: 
Donald-C. Hale * Box 127, Lorraine Court * Berea, Kentucky 














JOHNNY KUNDLA, coach of 
University of Minn. Gophers 
says — 


“All American 
Athletic Glasses 
provide the utmost 
in eye protection !”’ 
#Now they’re ALL-NEW .. . a wise invest- 


ment in eye safety for athletes without 
interfering with performance. 


ae ; 


To insure accurate prescription and fitting, 
order through your doctor. 


BENSON orprticat co. 


1812 Park Avenue ° Minneapolis, Minn. 


“Ait NEW SAFETY DESIGN 






eeesee 







* Drop-ball 
tested safety 
’ glass or plastic 
Pm: lenses 











‘Cushion Fit” shock 
», ¢ absorbent rubber nose piece 


\. 









. Streamlined ends to, 
mm. protect other 
™,. players i 










: 
° 
. é ; Extra deep 

Special contoured.“ Be eye-wire channel 


lenses to fit face 


Look for the name “‘All American’”’ on the 
rubber bridge of every pair of genuine 
All American Athletic Glasses. 
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An Experiment in 


ACTIVITIES PROGRAMMING 
at Daviess County High School 


The “extra” in extracurricular activities is obsolete 
at Daviess County High School, Owensboro. This for- 
ward-looking school in Western Kentucky has made 
an effort to banish the stigma of the word “extra” 
from activities and to promote them to their rightful 
place in the curriculum. The result has been an inter- 
esting and unique educational experiment with every 
indication of success. 

The idea was conceived some time ago as a result of a 
total school evaluation directed by Dr. Raymond Gibson 
and Dr. Arthur Hoppe of the School of Education of 
Indiana University. Dissatisfaction with the extracurricular 
activities program was expressed by a faculty committee 
working in that area. A conclusion was drawn that if 
activities were worth having at all, they were deserving of 
more time than a thirty or forty minute period every two 
weeks. It was generally believed that the limited time de- 
voted to activities fostered a lack of continuity which in 
turn caused a lack of interest and participation on the 
part of students. 

A second factor in the development of the new program 
was the expression of dissatisfaction with the study halls 
as they existed. These study halls were large, with more 
than a hundred students, and difficult to supervise. Many 
of the disciplinary problems of the school originated in the 
study halls. If sufficient time could be provided for super- 
vised study within the academic class, then here was the 
necessary time with which to promote a truly effective 
activity program, a program designed to meet the needs 
of the students in such areas as social efficiency and citizen- 
ship as well as to supplement the academic program of 
the school. 

The curricular activity program which was finally 
evolved was the result of the combined efforts and planning 
of consultants, school administrators, and faculty. It incor- 
porated some rather unusual features in that: (1) all ac- 
tivities were placed on the same time basis as the regular 
academic class—a minimum of five hours weekly, (2) 
study halis were eliminated with the recommendation that 
teachers provide enough time for study in the classroom 
to permit reasonable assignments of homework, (3) stu- 
dents would receive progress reports in the activity relating 
to citizenship and contribution in the same manner and 
on the same report card as issued for academic classes, with 
grades to be posted on the student’s permanent record 
card and included in determining honor point averages, 
and (4) activities were considered as any regular class in 
determining the teacher's work-load and instruction was 
to be on the same plane as any formal course. Only the 
fact that activities carried no credit was to distinguish 
them from formal classes. 
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In the spring of 1957, students were pre-registered for 
the following fall. Lists of activities were made available 
and the home-room teachers spent many hours counseling 
in order that each student could select activities in accord- 
ance with his particular needs and interests. Students fol- 
lowing the terminal or regular high school program were 
instructed to enroll for four credit courses and two activities. 
Those who were following the college preparatory program 
were advised to carry five academic subjects and one 
activity. 

In the fall of 1957, 31 sections of 22 different activities 
were scheduled. The activities were in the areas of speech, 
dramatics, journalism, music, recreation, farm mechanics, 
remedial reading, directed reading, aeronautics, personality 
development, boys’ home economics, girls’ crafts, general 
shop, driver training, recreational art, personal typing, and 
sports, 

One of the most popular activities was personal typing. 
The course was designed for college preparatory students, 
and emphasized correct letter writing and preparation of 
school papers rather than commercial typing. 

The activity with the smallest enrollment was a class 
of eight brilliant students taking “scientist laboratory.” 
The work for the year included chemical and biological 
studies, meteorological work associated with the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year, and some physics. These were 
students who wished to extend their scientific training 
beyond that ordinarily offered in the high school. 

Aeronautics, a course in pre-flight training, enrolled 75 
students and required three sections. “Business of Life” 
took its name from one of the two textbooks used in the 
course. It was designed to help in personality development 
and in meeting personal problems. Sixty-four students en- 
rolled and two sections were required. Girls’ crafts and 
recreational art gave students an opportunity to work 
with their hands in needle work, weaving, ceramics, and 
painting. Thirty boys signed up for home economics and 
discovered that cooking and caring for the home can be 
hard work. Military orientation acquainted youths of draft 
age with opportunities in the various branches of service. 
The journalism students took over the responsibility of 
publishing the schoal newspaper. 

Some unscientific, but encouraging, criteria for measur- 
ing the success of the program were the students’ reactions 
to it as evidenced by enrollments in activity classes the 
following year. The administration and faculty decided the 
following year that small supervised study halls would 
again be opened to the students. A beautiful new school 
plant had recently been completed with an adequate library 
and connecting study rooms. Students were to be limited 
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to one study hall each day. With an 
enrollment of 750 students, it could be 
expected that this number would or 
could sign for study halls. Instead, only 
90 wanted even one study hall. The 
remainder preferred to continue with 
the activities. Of these, 60 were new 
students who had not attended Daviess 
County High the previous year. 

Although the following conclusions 
afte not based on statistical data, the 
administration and faculty of the 
school believe that they are justified 
by the success of the program. 

1. The activity classes have resulted 
in a de-emphasis of credit, causing 
students to ask “What benefit will I get 
from the course?” rather than “How 
much credit will I get?” 

2. The activity classes have resulted 
in improved attendance and school mo- 
rale because of increased interest in the 
school program. : 

3. The holding power of the school 
has been increased as a result of the 
program. ¢ ¢ 4 





Pride and Profession 


I am proud to be a teacher because 
in this task I am entrusted with the 
most valuable raw materials of any pro- 
fession, human life and growth. I can 
use the highest powered tools known 
to man, ideas, and am able to develop 
in part the greatest potential power 
of the world, future Americans. 

Teaching certainly offers a person 
a chance to use all of his (or her) 
talent and capacities. Being used and 
useful are elements of personal satis- 
faction in themselves. The challenge of 
guiding young lives in a world such 
as Ours is enough to call on all of one’s 
courage and energies. 

Further, the teaching profession of- 
fers reward in the changes made in the 
lives of students, and in the respect 
those students and their friends have 
for the teacher who helped bfing 
about that change. The smile on the 
face of the forever-despondent, the 
scream of an introvert at play with 
others, the “I got it right” of the 
slowest student in class, are all flowers 
to the eyes, music to the ears, and 
sense of fulfillment to the heart of a 
teacher. Thence cometh our pride. 

Ray ‘Robinson 
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to writing. 





Something Extra 


... for the teacher 
........ for their students. 


| Learn To Write, grades 1-8 


Teachable 
Challenging 
Interesting 


the Sensible solution 


E. C. SEALE & COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. G2, 1053 E. Fifty-fourth Street 
Indianapolis 20, Indiana 


Examination copies sent on request. 











Teachers—Administrators 





Want Improved Handwriting? 


Investigate the 

PETERSON program! 

e Over fifty years of success in 
teaching handwriting 

e Superior organization of mate- 
rial simplifies teaching and 
learning 


e Used by thousands of class- 
rooms with outstanding results 


e Expert Handwriting Consult- 
ants available for workshops 


e We train handwriting resource 
personnel, consultants, super- 
visors 


Write to: 


Dept. A 
GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 





2 SOUTH AMERICA 
@i AROUND THE WORLD 


TRAVEL AT ITS BEST $ 

FOR OVER A DECADE 

— UNIQUE FOR VALUE — ‘up 
An organization set up solely to care for the special needs 
of the intelligent traveller, we bring you the magic of 
the ambiental way of learning, based on the realization 
that years of book study cannot compare with a flash of 
fundamental understanding — of the battle of 1066, as 
it comes to you, looking down a gentle green slope near 


Hastings—of the ineffable glory of Hellenic art, as you 
stand on the Acropolis. j 
e 


The tours we offer, created by people who have made this 
their lifetime endeavor, will help you to get a hundred 
times more out of each day and each dollar you invest In 
your summer abroad—to enrich your thinking and feeling, 
to return a better teacher and a happier being. Each is a 
carefully planned sequence of meaningful and enjoyable 
experiences—each different from all others—a glowing 
reward to you for the hard work you do through the long 
winter months. 
el 


Earn academic credit in Art, Education, Geography, His- 
tory, Home Economics, Humanities, Languages, Literature, 
Music, Sociology—or enroll as an auditor. Visit two or 
three countries only—take a course at one of Europe‘s 
famous universities—or roam the Continent from Lisbon 
to Moscow, from the Fiords to the Bosphorus, exploring 
ancient walled towns and great capitals, relaxing on sea- 
shores and in the Alps. Go for 4 weeks, 6 or 9. Go by 
ship, or fly by jet. | 
s 


Enjoy the company of likeminded people in a congenial 
group led by an educator of experience, ability. Travel in 
comfort, stay in fine hotels, delight in the delicacies of 
regional cuisines. Meet teachers, make new friends in 
many lands, talk with interesting nationals, see plays; 
hear concerts, operas. Plan on doing this next summer. 
Write NOW for information. 


STUDY ABROAD 














250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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0-P Croft 


Crofts that Click for Christmas 


Distinctive crafts for design-decoration. Make 
prized possessions of lasting beauty and use. 
Adaptable to all levels. 


6: Pll Rita Rpifiene 





* age 


Make into char- 
acters, pendants, 
figurines, wood- 
en angels, min- 
iatures, etc. Just 
paint or adorn with bits of materials. 

PRICES 





No. 534 312” high x No. 534M (2” high x 
1%” dia.) 7,” dia.) 
CP acces $ .15 ea 1 bag of 12 $ .50 bag 
fe ee | 2to35 bags .45 "' 
36 or more.. .12 "" 36 or more bags .40 
Plus Postage 


= aoe os 


Praotioal 


Two-piece round 
wooden box, 
holds coil of 100 
stamps, may al- 
so be used for 








1 only ..... $ .20 ea 36 or more. $ .17 ea. 
2 to 35. A | iad Plus Postage 

Write for ‘free illustrated catalog showing a big 
variety of ped cost quolity crafts for surface 
dec t for cl + groups or 
ronson use. Inexpensive, practical — sparks 


interest and excitement. 





SANDUSKY, OHIO 





NOW IN THOUSANDS 


OF CEASSROOMS ” 


BEST... 
because it has 
passed the 
classroom test 





ATA 
COST AS LOW 


AS 3/c 
PER PUPIL* 


RATEOMETER 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


IT’S VERSATILE . . . fits into any reading improve 
ment program. 
IT’S ACCURATE... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
STUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 
EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
low as 37c per pupil. 
Teachers say: “Pupils love working with them”’ 
“best of its . “‘more convenient”’ . . . 
“0 quiet”... “* and adaptable”’ .. . ‘‘rate 
increase 70 to "300%. = 
Complete with manual, carry-case, $39.95 
5 to 9 units, ea. $35.95 e 10 or more, ea. $33.95 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Dept. KJO11 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 
FacToRY: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota ~ 


DURABLE! 


SIMPLE! EFFECTIVE! 
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One - Second Sermons 


. . One of the sorrows of divorce is 
that an alimony check won't teach a 
young boy how to throw a baseball. 


. Prejudice is a loose idea, tightly 
held. 


. Prejudice is also being down on 
what you are not up on. 


. Advice is a poor substitute for 
a good example. 


. If you were someone else, would 
you want to be friends with you? 


. An acre of performance is worth 
a world of promise. 


. If you're discouraged, remember 
that “dough” begins with “do.” 

. Also, is it a coincidence that 
“American” ends in “I can”? 


. The best reformers the world has 
ever seen are those who commence on 
themselves. 


. Yes, God made you, but it’s what 
you've done since that made you what 
you are now. 


. The fellow who slaps you on the 
back may be trying to make you cough 
up something. 

. Make yourself an honest man and 
then you may be sure that there is one 
less rascal in the world. 


. Those who go to college and 
never get out are called professors. 

. Adolescence: The “Quest” 
of our lives. 


years 


. A man without principle never 
draws much interest. 


. Some people grow under respon- 
sibility—others just swell. 


. The only safe way to destroy an 
enemy is to make him your frend. 


. An open mind leaves a chance for 
someone to drop a worthwhile thought 
in it, 

. Blessed is he that hath nothing 
to say, and cannot be persuaded to 
say it. 

. Blessed also the man who, having 
nothing to say, abstains from giving 
wordy evidence of the fact. 

. If you don’t have the nerve to 
begin, don’t criticize the quitter. 

. It is far better to say something 
good about a bad man than to say 
something bad about a good man. 
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peuuouncing 
Classroom 


PROJECTO 
VOICE 


(YOUR OWN PERSONAL P. A. SYSTEM) 


Here! For the first time . . . voice am- 
plification . . . greatest innovation ever 
to come to the classroom. A unit delib- 
erately designed to assist the teacher 

. all packed in a single portable 
system. Entire system weighs only 12% 
pounds. 


Its Many Advantages 
To You 


@ No strain on your voice, at any 
time 


@ You talk in normal tone—no longer 
necessary to RAISE or STRAIN 


your voice 


@ When you face blackboard, every 


student can hear every word 


clearly . . . regardless room size 
Easy disciplinary control over class 
Students can hear better 


You command attention 


You're not tired at end of day 
because of unnecessary exertion 
of voice. 


ESSENTIAL EQUIPMENT for the EFFI- 
CIENT TEACHER, specifically designed 
to help the teacher get more accom- 
plished with less effort. 


for particulars write 


W. H. Rodebeck Company 


15 E. Maryland St. Indianapolis, Ind. 





W. H. RODEBECK COMPANY 
15 East Maryland St. 


lei iH law? 
1 polis 4, 





Please send full facts on classroom PRO- 
JECTO VOICE. 
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Ay TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


# BORROW ‘100..°600% 


By Mail-in compute privacy! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | Mt srs isiiest 


Select your Loan 
needs here 
























Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and Cash 24 Cash 2 

note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. You Get | Months | You Get | Months 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS conripentian _|*100m® 5% s4000/82275 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS School board members, 20000 1180 | 50000; 27: 









































































































friends, relatives, merchants 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE —none of these people will 1749 600001 32 
SI NA know you are applying for a 30000) | 
Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 4 
G TURE ONLY MAIL, All mail ts sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction f 
#@ Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- is completely confidential and private. 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 
personal property. Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are meee 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
CONVENIENT TERMS this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
har : below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
@ Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of to you as soon as approved. We aaa tet Mae Our , 





future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 
for the time you use the money—no longer! 


sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 
@ No principal during summer vacation. If your salary 
stops during the summer vacation, payments on principal : 
stop also. This is an extra service of special value to MMQHCE 
teachers offered by Dial Finance Company. 










































































































































































































































ay PRIVATE 
@ The loan is made by mail from the privacy of your Formerly State Finance Company 
for HOME REPAIRS own home. You see no agents or credit managers—only Over Sizty Years of Service if for any reason you return 
you and we know about it. We guarantee strict privacy. Soa > = = 
| li> will be no charge or cost 
FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ----: :::.: 
Dial Finance Company, Dept. M-6 oe “ae a debts that I have: 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska T Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made $ s 
t can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
| whatsoever. ‘. 
| FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Pilease list below relative information 
| Amount you want to borrow $........... .. On what date of month will your 
. payment BE IN OUR OFFICE2.......... for our confidential files 
Amount earned Number of months Name of Relativ 
Age........... per month $§.....................-.--- . you receive salary..... 
Wome ood eae m Street. Town. State........ 
of school you teac'! 
f ive 
How long with Previous Name of Relat: 
present employ employ Street Town State............... Occup... 
Husband or wife's Salary 
employ: per month $ " Name of Relative (Relationship)..........._.... 
ments on 
x =e pois Be gh me te ou Town Street. Town. State.............. Occup... 
i Bank you deal with (Name) Town Name of Relativ (Relationship).........———_— 
% Amount you owe bank? $. Monthly payments? $..................- 
Whos security on beak leant dies saaean aiaieninis tas eiee ec ine st aeuaainnal Fang rer nT 
; : e above statements are made @ pu ° 
_ below OTHER ee = Finance company (or 7“ you NOW owe on a loan any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
co eee (Add. Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or rea! estate Name Here Addreaa 
payment to? (Name) Town 
| ae CRE een i ie MN Se De Ihe ee I EON ‘Town. County State. 
| NOTE: (Mail with Application) j “SELECT and ¥ YOUR LOAN HERE. Amount of loan igs total 
IN CONSIDERATION of a loan made by DIAL FINANCE COMPANY (herein called DIAL") aE, j i i j : 
the undersigned promise to pay to DIAL at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, the Amount of Loan shown amount desired, including present balance, if any. 
in line checked ( ¥) at right with charges indicated below until fully paid. Amount of Loan and charges - 
| ceed in Eo oe ae Tsien par gr Mee peett? oe Mesiponergeh at right. “ene Check the Check the 
ning on e rs ‘aymen ue Date indica' elow, and continuing on e same day of each suc- 
ceeding month to and including the final payment due date, which shall be 24 (unless otherwise Amount You | AMOUNT | MONTHLY| | Amount You | AMOUNT | MONTHLY 
specified) months from the Date of This Note indicated below. The final payment shall be equal in Want ¥ | OF LOAN| PAYMENT| | Want ¥ | OF LOAN | PAYMENT 
any case to the unpaid principal and charges. Payment in advance may be made in any amount. — 
The 3 See rate of charge is 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- $1 00 $ 9.93 $400 $22.75 
ceeding $150, 234% per month on any part thereof exceeding $150 but not exceeding $300, and % 
of 1% per month on any pet thereof exceeding $300. Charges shall be computed on the basis of the 200 11.80 450 25.24 
number of days actually elapsed and for the purpose of such computation a month shall be any period 
of 30 consecutive days. The rate of charge for each day shall be 1/30 of the monthly rate. 250 14.65 500 27.69 
t is agreed the validity and construction of this Note shall be determined under and by virtue of 
the laws of Nebraska. This Note is subject to acceptance by DIAL at its office and will be promptly 300 17.49 550 30.10 
returned to undersigned if loan is not approved. In the event of any default, DIAL may, without 
notice, render the unpaid balance due and payable. 350 20.18 600 32.49 
; | Date of This NOTE : ‘sil 
PERSONAL HERE : Amount of LOAN Monthly PAYMENT 
SIGNATURES errr : 
First Payment Due Date REQUIRED SIGN 4S. $. X _______Months 
& HERE” Use above spaces for LOAN AMOUNTS or TERMS not covered by Examples 
(If married, husband and wife must personally sign.) 
RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
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TEACHERS 
LL 


Proclamation 


Rey.y. BY THE 
YOU Governor 
Sgo0o0” OF THE 


IN STRICT 
CONFIDENCE 


YES, YOU CAN BORROW 
ANY AMOUNT UP TO $800 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL 


Because you are a teacher, I will be 
happy to loan SS — $200, ison 
$500 or as muc'! OUR 
SIGNATURE! I’ll a via me Rae 
you need QUICKLY . your friends, 
relatives, merchants, ‘school board will 





Commontwealth of Kentucky 


To All To Whom These Presents Shall Come: 


WHEREAS, it is a yearly privilege to take note of the date, circumstances, 
and epochal importance in the medical-surgical field of the 
first successful abdominal operation performed on Jane Todd 
Crawford by Dr. Ephraim McDowell; and 








not be contacted. Postal Finance’s ‘‘Bor- 
row-By-Mail” service is the best wa 
to get money in  eepeegie _—— N 
time off from work . O witnesses 
or cosigners .. . NO i insurance or special 
fees required . . - NO embarrassing 
investigations. Just send the coupon 
TODAY. 


PAY ALL YOUR BILLS AT ONCE 
You can get money to CONSOLIDATE 
YOUR DEBTS and pay all your bills. 
Make one small, convenient monthly 
payment instead’ of many! Kee — 
credit standing in your town. Take cnn 
of emergency expenses—taxes, aodioes 
cosis, insurance premiums, school costs, 
new clothes, home or car repairs. Enjoy 
peace of mind worth many times the 
cost of your loan! 
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I WHEREAS, on December 13, 1809, this dauntless Kentucky woman 
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decided to submit to surgery without benefit of anaesthetic, 
although the sixty miles separating her Green County home 
from Dr. McDowell’s Danville office had to be traveled by 
horseback over difficult trails; and 


WHEREAS, this marks the 151st anniversary of this world renowned feat 
and represents a cornerstone deserving everlasting acclaim and 
recognition in man’s eternal striving to conquer disease, suffer- 
ing and affliction; and 


CONVENIENT MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


You control the cost of your loan. You 
- take as long as 24 months to repay, 
ors back within weeks. You pay 
for the actual time you use the 
money—not a day longer. 
You can borrow from old-established 
Postal Finance Company with complete 


WHEREAS, the public pronouncement is in keeping with the honor that 
has been bestowed upon Mrs. Crawford through the Jane Todd 
Crawford Highway and the imposing shrine at Danville in 
commemoration of both her and Dr. McDowell, the latter 


having been accorded the title of the Father of Ovariotomy. 
confidence. We are licensed by the 8 y 
State to do business under the Small 

n Law. This is your assurance of 
fair rates and Supervised Reliability. 


End your mone rries. P. 
GET IT QUICK EVERYBODY AT ONC! 
with a Postal Finance Cost-Controlled Loan. 
Our service is as fast as the U.S. Air Mail . 





NOW, THEREFORE, I, BERT COMBS, Governor of the Commonwealth 4 
of Kentucky, do hereby proclaim Tuesday, December 13, 1960, 
as 


we a 
ene 1d ou need waiting oy Boa have JANE TODD CRAWFORD DAY IN KENTUCKY 
Goren AN SERVICE and friendly 
ee tion, ACT NOW! Send 
—_ us yo ie coupon TODAY! As soon 
as we receive it, we'll rush you 
“6 Airmail, a E, 
in envelope, 
Postal veh med you need 


and urge all citizens to observe this day with fitting and ap- 
propriate ceremonies to a great Kentucky woman. 









OMAN Y to get money you 
wrt o Want right away. 


POSTAL FINANCE CO. 
it Pe som _ Done at the Capitol, in the City of Frankfort, this 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! tenth day of October in the year of our Lord one 
6:2 tates Wedeen thousand nine hundred and sixty, and of the Common- 


POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 124-V wealth of Kentucky the one hundred and sixty-ninth. 
308 Francis Bidg., Louisville 2, Kentucky . 






I 
I 
Please Airmail to me FREE in a plain | 
envelope everything I need to get money, so | 














I 
! 
| if.I decide to borrow I can get the money I Bert Combs 
need RIGHT AWAY. 
Os Sa aoe ee oh ioig =! oe Governor 
| So oe see ecccccceseceees | Henry H. Carter 
PWS 6 ates oe se a DEL REED | Secretary of State 
! SS Amount I want to borrow $....... | 
Isilon abe ips ispiac Snlieciteascgsgcdicha ial = 
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KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


K : A 2308 South Third Street e Louisville 8, Kentucky 
MElrose 4-8327 


To the Members of KEA: 


On April 19, 1960, The KEA Board of Directors accepted the recommendation 
of the KEA Insurance Committee providing a wider group insurance selection 
for the teachers of Kentucky. 


Educators Mutual Life Insurance Company was found by your committee to 
be a reputable company and worthy of your consideration in the following 
‘areas: 


(1) Loss of time coverage for sickness and accident 
(2) Hospitalization and surgical benefits 

- (8) Major medical ; 
(4) Retired teachers’ benefits 


Your association takes great pleasure in presenting its approved insurance 
plans to its membership for consideration through the respective local school 
groups. Your KEA Board is most happy to make available to the KEA mem- 
bers this expanded insurance program. 


Sincerely yours, 
J. M. Dodson 
Executive Secretary 











With Pride... 


Educators Mutual acknowledges the KEA recommendation 


WITH 5 KENTUCKY TEACHER GROUPS already insured, we look forward to pro- 
viding increasing numbers of Kentucky teachers and their dependents with the 
same prompt, low-cost service which has caused 215,000 other teachers to join 
our Company since 1910...and share in $23,000,000 in disability benefits. In- 
vestigate our flexible plans for: 


e MONTHLY INCOME PROTECT ION e MAJOR MEDICAL PROTECTION 
e HOSPITAL-SURGICAL COVERAGE e RETIRED TEACHERS’ BENEFITS 









Herman Hoskins 
Vice President 

& Regional Mgr. 
Charleston, W. Va 


ae Fducators MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Lancaster, Penna. 





MR. GEORGE D. CONLEY, State Manager 
2436 Roosevelt Ave., Ashland, Kentucky 





MAIL THIS COUPON Please send me full details of Educators GROUP PLANS. 
George D. Conley TODAY ... FOR 
State Manager 
Ashland, Ky. RS nec Us 5 dah 0k: 6 or wer wa 0 gs Riaiarer a /a avanoia hoods aTerwrel ena tere Soaieners 





GROUP PLAN INFORMATION SESE ESTAR 8 Cay OO Sees, OPO ONS nD PEE: 
without any obligation *» 
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You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 





Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of FOUR VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(66%3% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES. 























- 
| Mr. Georce Rauscu, Dept. STM-1 | 
| Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me, without | 
| obligation, information on your Fund | 
| Raising Plan. | 
; Name 
| Age if under 21 | 
| Address | 
Organization 
| Phone j 
I City State ! 
Dla Rice she taeaise tient beanies’ J 


Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
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Yours for the rershing 


Through this column you can find 
many educational materials and teach- 
ing aids that are not available else- 
where. In ordering the material, please 
fill out the coupon completely and 
print your name and address. No re- 
quests from children, please. 

65. Folders on Summer Sessions at 
Guadalajara, Mexico and Valencia, 
Spain, and the itineraries of Tours of 
Europe for 1961. University of San 
Francisco Extension. (Dr. Carlos G. 
Sanchez) 

66. Arts and Crafts Catalog No. 
61 illustrates a variety of low cost 
quality crafts for creative surface de- 
sign and decoration. Excellent ideas 
for Christmas classroom crafts for 
personalized gifts. (The O-P Craft Co., 
Inc. ) 

70. Maps Reprint of 4-page unit 
in color, “Maps, An Action Program 
with World Book Encyclopedia.” 

4. Literature with information 
about the Mason Protected Fund Rais- 
ing plans for schools and school groups. 
(Mason Candies, Inc.) 

10. Travel at Its Best Booklet de- 
scribes 27 specialized tours for teachers, 
with academic credit (in Europe, 
South America, Around the World), 
offered for the 11th consecutive sum- 
mer. (Study Abroad, Inc.) 

13. Cursive Alphabet Desk Card 
for each pupil in your class. Indicate 
quantity. Free until November 30. In- 
cluded will be 24-page illustrated cata- 
log of textbooks and supplies for 
cursive and manuscript handwriting. 
(Palmer Method ) 


34. For Better, Faster Reading A 
four-page brochure describes and illus- 
trates the Rateometer, a motor driven 
device for improving reading rate and 
comprehension; the Eye-Span Trainer, 
a simple hand operated card shutter 
for improving reading skill; and the 
Flash-Tachment, for converting any 
2x2 slide or filmstrip projector into 
a tachistoscope. (Audio-Visual Re- 
search ) 

22. Good Books for Children is a 
catalog of supplementary books for use 
in the elementary grades. The books 
are classified as to subject and show 
the reading and interest levels of each 
book. (Benefic Press) 

44. Brochure on a different kind of 
tour through Europe and a corner of 
Africa. Describes itinerary and gives 
costs for 20 countries in 70 days, sum- 
mer 1961. (Europe Summer Tours) 

















State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


70. 4. 10. 13. 





Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


ee 


ae 4/00 06,015.40 H'6)6 6 6 0-0 4.0446 R-S a be 04,00 


NR a 64s d 50's be Gass wine he SSO 


Enrollment: BOK ois ccs SUA sw becase 
Available only in the United States of America 


Available in 
school year of 
1960-61 only. 


34. 44, 65. 66. 
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PUBLISHERS REPRESENTATIVES 


Allyn and Bacon, Chicago, Ill_—Thomas P. 
Edwards, 602 Parklawn, Danville. 


American Beok Company, 300 Pike Street, 
Cincinnati, O.—O. L. McElroy, Tolle Court, 
Eminence; Joe S. Caudill, Box 493, Jackson. 


Beckley, Cardy Co., 1900 North Narraganset, 
Chicago 29, Ill.—George O. Sweetman, 1824 
Collinswood Rd., Columbus 21, O. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 1720 East 38th 
St., Indianapolis, Ind.—Don C. eames 6S. 
McLean Blvd., Memphis, Tenn 


Cadmus Books, E. M. Hale and Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis.—Jesse L. Lair, 709 South 
Hamilton St., Georgetown. 


Childcraft, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 
54, Tll.—Sara Wharton, 425 West Ormsby, 
Louisville 3; Mrs. Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 
Fifth, Covington. 


Collier’s Encyclopedia, 
York 19, N. 
nence. 


F. E, Compton and Co., 1000 North Dearborn, 
Chicago 10, Ill—Mrs. Virginia Tippett, 
1612 Chichester, Louisville. 


Doubleday and Co. and Junior Literary 
Guild, Garden City, N. ¥.—Francis Taylor, 
P.O. Box 19127, Louisville 19. 


The Economy Co., Atlanta, Ga.—Jack Thomp- 
son, 2347 Saratoga Dr., Louisville. 


Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Jun- 
for, 425 Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.— 
A. J. Akers, 4906 South First St., Louisville 
14, 


Follett Publishing Co.—Charles Greer. 311 
Apollo Drive, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


George F. Cram Co.—Central School Supply 
Co., 315-17 West Main, Louisville 2. 


Ginn and Co., 205 West Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill.—Judson Harmon, Whitley City; 
Elvis Glenn Pace, Murray; Dick Smith, 
Route 1, Box 248, Georgetown, Ohio; Mrs. 
Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington. 


The Gregg Publishing Co.—C. Ray Noblett, 
Jr., 4655 Chase Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Harcourt, Brace and Company, 22 
Salle, Chicago 1—Don Chapin, 109. nN. ‘Ash. 
land Ave., Lexington. 


Harr Wagner Publishing Co.—Sam_ Long, 
707 Browder St., Dallas, Tex. 


Harlow Publishing Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
a nm Cook, 523 Spanish Ct., Louisville 
14, 


D. C. Heath and Co., 1815 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago 16, Ill—J. Edgar Pride, 307 South 
15th St., Murray; Ray F. Grizzell, General 
Consultant, Box 302, Mt. Sterling. 


Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.—Bobby McGuire, 6800 Green 
Meadow Circle, Louisville. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, 
Mass.—Curtis Shirley, 130 Ransom Ave., 
Lexington. 


Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P.O. 
Box 236, Frankfort. 


Laidlaw Brethers, River Forest, Ill.—Hugh 
Eblen, 251 Idlehour Dr., Lexington. 


J. B. Lippincott Co., 333 West Lake, Chicago 
6, Il.—J. Minor "Stuart, Dickson, Tenn.; 
Shelby Winfrey, Berea. 


Lyons and Carnahan Co., 2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16, Ill—Elmer Barker, Winchester. 


Macmillan Co., 2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, 
Ill.—Charles ‘Carrington, 2010 Japonica ‘Way, 
Louisville; Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th St., 
Vincennes, Ind. 


McCormick Mathers Co.. Columbus, 0.— 


Leonard H. Harris, Jr., 702 Fairview Avei, 
Bowling Green. 


A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth St., Louisville. 


F. A, Owen ees Ss Co., 8 naan N. Y.— 
E. F. Glenn, R. #3, Fred 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englew: ee Clifts, 
David A. Shipp, 104 Schoberth > Aang 
sailles. 
mee McNally and Co., Chicago, Ill._—James 
. Bradley, 1056 Fontaine Rd., Lexington. 


ent Peterson and Co., Evanston, Ill.—H. K. 
Hamblen, 2526 Windsor Ave., Owensboro. 


640 Fifth Ave., New 
Y.—Wendell L. Trapp, Emi- 


Sie 
“Ver- 





Scott, Foresman Co., 433 East Erie St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill.—J. sony Binford, Versailles; 
Sherbrooke 


Irene —— Rd., Louis- 
ville 5. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


E. C. Seale and Co., 1031 N. Pennsylvania St., 
Indianapolis, — B. Hodgkin, 110 
Arnett, Frankfort 


Silver Burdett Co., “4700 Chase Ave., Chicago 
30, Ill.—Austin Durham, 14 Miami Parkway, 
Fort Thomas. 


The L. W. Singer Co., Inc., 249-259 West Erie 
Blvd., Syracuse, N. Y.—Bobby Jones, 1630 
Meadowthorpe Ave., Lexington. 


South-Western Publishing Co., 5101 Madison 
Road, Cincinnati, O.— Wa Iter H. Green- 


wood, 326 Dixie Ave. ., Cookeville, Tenn. 


Steck Ce., Austin, Texas—H. W. Stubbs, Box 
618, Lexington. 


wie Costello ae age A D. Carter, 249 Ken- 
.. Nashville, Tenn. 


Webster Publishing Co., 1808 Washington. 
ve., St. Louis, Mo.—D. C. Hale, Berea. 


The John C. Winston Pe 5641 Northwest 
Highway, Chicago 46, Ill.—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown; Kyle McDowell, 768 Della 
Drive, Lexington; Miss W. Virginia : 

2224 Waterdale Terrace, Louisville 5. 


World Book Co., 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
16, Ill—Harold Holcomb, 141 Spring St., 
-Scottsville. 


World Book Encyclopedia, 85 East Gray St., 
Columbus, O.—Mrs. S. C. 

Rd., Louisville 7; Henry C. 

310 High St., Elizabethtown; 

Elswick, Box 561, Pikeville; 
Logan, "14 Audrey Ave., Ludlow; 

Louise Hopkins, Wingo; M. S. Hutchens, 

209 Taylor A. sae 9 


Dr., Lexington; Harry 
ba Third National Bank Bldg. .» Nashville 3 
enn. 


Mrs. 








Sel R ch A jates, 57 West Grand 
Ave., peers on Ill.—Dr. Marshall Arnold, 
_— Associate, 1921 2ist St., Bowling 
Treen. 
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Let your class take part 
in the year’s greatest 
adventure! 
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Expedition: 
‘Sa 
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The first packet includes a 28” x 17” map of 
the area for the classroom and 40 copies of 
the first 4-page Himalayagram for your stu- 
dents. Later issues to follow. 


Send for Free Series of Himalayagrams 
from the Publishers of World Book re 


Follow Sir Edmund Hillary, Mt. Everest’s 

conqueror, as he leads the World Book En- 
cyclopedia Scientific Expedition to the 
Himalaya to test high altitude survival. 
Give your students background informa- 
tion on this scientific search. The series is 
yours for the asking. Fill out the coupon 
to receive your set now! 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation « Chicago 54, Illinois 


Himalayagram 

World Book Encyclopedia 
Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 54, Illinois 


packet for my class. 


Name 





School 
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Many announcements, news items, materials, and 


ACROSS THE EDITOR'S DESK 


suggestions come . . . 








NEA Journal 


Speech education is the topic of 
the special, 16-page feature in the 
November issue of the NEA Journal. 
Eight different aspects of the topic 
are examined. 

In addition, Walter Lippman, re- 
nowned author and political philoso- 
pher, discusses education’s responsibili- 
ty with the young people of today 
who will become our leaders tomorrow. 


Snow Drifts 

Discussing her grandfather, 
one little girl reported that 
hers “had hair like snow.” 
Thinking that over for a 
moment, her companion said, 
“Someone must have shoveled 
off my grandfather’s hair.” 


Conant’s Junior High 

Dr. James B. Conant has released 
the report of his study of the junior 
high school needed for today. He lists 
14 general recommendations, with 
three of them calling for major changes 
in present practices: 

1. A seven-period day to allow a 
more flexible schedule. 

2. A minimum ratio of 50 profes- 
sional staff members for every 1000 
pupils. 

3. A counselor-pupil ratio of one 
specialist for every 250-300 pupils. 

He believes that a satisfactory junior 
high program can be conducted only 
with a minimum of 125 pupils in 
each of grades 7 and 8; a truly efficient 
junior high school will have 750 pupils. 

Recommendations for Education in 
the Junior High School Years is the 
title of his report. It is not available 
on newsstands; it can only be secured 
from the Educational Testing Service, 
20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New 
Jersey, for 50 cents a copy. 
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Newspaper Fillers 


Newspapers are always after 
filler items, and some local 
education reporters can cash 
in on that need. Short, concise, 
timeless bits of information 
which describe some part of 
the educational program can 
be used. 


NEA Convention, 1961 


Preliminary plans for the 1961 NEA 
Convention have been announced. It 
will be held in Atlantic City, June 25- 
30; the theme will be, “A Charge to 
Keep.” 

Housing blanks and city maps of 
the convention area will appear in 
the February issue of the NEA 
Journal. All housing assignments will 
be made through the Convention 
Bureau in Atlantic City; all requests 
should be filed with them. 

Business sessions will be held each 
morning, Tuesday through Friday, and 
on Friday afternoon. General as- 
semblies will be held on Sunday, Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday evenings. 
Delegation meetings will be on Mon- 
day and Wednesday mornings and 
Thursday afternoon. Classroom Teach- 
er Night will be Tuesday, June 27. 


Human Relations 


In human relations, the five 
most important words are: “I 
am proud of you.” The four 
most important words are: 
“What is your opinion?” The 
three most important words 
are: “If you please.” The two 
most important words are: 
“Thank you.” The smallest 
word is “I.” - 


CBS-TV News Report 


A one-hour CBS-TV news report 
on “New Experiments in Education” 
will be presented on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 13, 9 to 10 p.m., EST, in place of 


the regular program for that hour, the 
General Electric Theatre. Stress will be 
placed on some of the innovations and 
remarkable experiments currently be- 
ing initiated in elementary and second- 
ary schools throughout the country. 
The leading question will be: can the 
“old ways” of running schools work 
in the 60's? 


Fifth Grade Riddle 


At four o'clock, or a little 


later, 

I'll hear him raid the refrig- 
erator; 

And wonder again at the 
schoolboy riddle, 


Why filling his head so emp- 
ties his middle. 


Look Magazine 


Watch for Look magazine's special 
January issue on youth in America. 
Part of that report results from NEA’s 
behind-the-scenes work with national 
magazine publishers and writers. They 
provided George Leonard, Look’s San 
Francisco editor, with background in- 
formation and helped him locate suit- 
able schools to photograph and inter- 
view. 


Need a haircut? 


Because they have direct 
person-to-person contact with 
so many persons, the barbers 
of one Ohio community were 
invited to visit the administra- 
tion building by the superin- 
tendent of schools. A dozen 
barbers met with four of the 
members of the administrative 
staff in a coffee session to talk 
over different phases of the 
school program. Then they 
visited some schools. 

What about beauticians, 
too? 
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THIRTEEN NEW FILMS 


Your Kentucky Education Association has just 
purchased thirteen new films to add to its seventeen- 


film collection, for use by professional and lay groups 
interested in the problem of providing a better school 


program. 


The Bright Yellow Bus. 30 min. A 
series of on-the-spot interviews bringing 
out facts about safety, drivers, discipline. 
Discipline. 30 min. Analyzes the prob- 
lems posed by average youngsters in our 
schools today. 


Mystery in N-13. 30 min. Shows what 
goes on behind the doors of a high school 
chemistry class. 


The Talented, the Gifted, and the Gen- 
ius. 30 min. Shows what our high schools 
are doing for youngsters of unusual ability. 


Learning to Read. 30 min. Answers the 
questions so frequently asked about read- 
ing instruction. 
Section 16. 1314 min. History of educa- 
tion in America. 


The Twenty-Cent Tip. 28 min. Loretta 
Young plays a teacher forced to take part- 
time job as a waitress to supplement her 
income. 


Action for Traffic Safety. 1312 min. 
How schools and community can work 
together toward school safety. 


Fire in Their Learning. 19 min. Teach- 
ing fire safety at the elementary level 
The Big Classroom. 28 min. How teach- 


ers who travel bring their new knowledge 
back to the classroom. 


A Shoebox Full of Dreams. 29 min. The 
true story of a migrant child who found 
that education was the road to fulfillment. 


Can America Afford Better Schools? 
13% min. Indicates that quality education 
is expensive but that the American people 
can afford any type of education they want 
for their children. 


Order these and other films from: 


Kentucky Education Association 
2303 South Third Street 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 












l 
FOR OLLIE 


The Dramatic Story of One Man's 
Involvement with a School Bond Issue 


A wistful freckle-faced boy, a man depressed by a 
personal tragedy, and a group of business men work- 
ing to kill a school bond issue, are the key figures in 


‘ this film, which is designed to impress local citizens 


with the importance of quality education, and the ur- 
gent need for funds to support it. 


If school bond elections are coming up in your 
town, put Ollie to work immediately by showing him 
to television audiences, PTA groups, church groups, 
civic associations, clubs, societies, business and pro- 
fessional groups. 


Order “Watch Out for Ollie” from your Kentucky 
Education Association; all it will cost you is the re- 
turn postage, about 11 cents. 








if undeliverable reece - - 
Kentucky Education Associat 
°*'2303 South Third St. fieaaae OF LOUISVILLE 


Louisville 8, Kentucky 
LOUISVILL 
Return Postage Guaranteed E 89KY. a 








A Word to Teachers 
About the University's 
New Honors Program 


The University of Kentucky feels an 
obligation to provide teaching and facili- 
ties for study for students of different 
abilities. The University accepts as part of 
that obligation the nurture of gifted stu- 
dents. They stimulate other students and 
members of the faculty. They will furnish 
intellectual leadership for the state and 
nation. 

The main purpose of the Honors Pro- 
gram is two-fold: to attract students of 
unusual ability and achievement to the 

its University and to provide special oppor- 
ie tunities for further intellectual advance- 
~~: , s e ellec n 


— ment for them. 
Dr. Stephen Diachun and Honor Student 


The Challenge UK Offers 
To Able Kentucky Students 


Through its Honors Program, the University aspires to help able students by providisig more 

‘ flexible programs; by stimulating them to reach for higher standards; by encouraging them 

to satisfy some course requirements through independent study and examination; and by 
encouraging them to do independent research, writing, and other creative work. 


The heart of the Honors Program is the opportunity for these carefully selected_ gifted 
students to develop and progress individually, each according to his own talents and interests, _ 
with inspiration and encouragement from personal association with other Honors students, |‘ 
eminent faculty members, and distinguished guests. 


Selected high school seniors will be invited to apply for admission to the Honors Program. 
Invitations will be given to seniors who have superior records and exceptionally high rank 
on college entrance examinations and other national tests and competitions. Any senior who 
feels qualified is welcome to apply. 


The Honors Program Committee welcomes and invites inquiry about the Honors Program, 
especially from interested high school and college students. Application forms may be obtained 
from Dr. Stephen Diachun, Honors Program Director, Room 2, Fine Arts Building, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 





Second Semester—Feb. 4 - May 29 
a e" 


For information about admission oF courses offered, write to 





_ ae THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 




















